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SUMMARY 



This is an exploratory study which sought to examine the assessment 
procedures for the placement and regrouping of children of disadvan- 
taged backgrounds in an ungraded pattern of organization (kindergarten 
through third). There was an attempt to elicit both a conceptual 
model of a child from the point of view of the administration ^d of 
the teacher. These two models were sought by surveying directives and 
publications of the sdiool district by a series of extensive interviews 
and by intensive observation. 

It had been hypothesized that pupil placement would be determined by 
the teacher’s consideration of these five variables age, sex, per- 
formance level v; teacher evaluated) social maturity (teacher defined) 
and test results of designa'^ed instruments. Neither age nor sex played 
any observable part in the teacher’s decisions. Age was a factor, 
however, where a child had not had a kindergarten experience and his 
testing was delayed until his entrance to the first year of the pri- 
mary unit. 

The key factor in deciding placement was found to be the testing pro- 
gram of the Central Administration only slightly influenced by teacher 
judgments and those functioned only within the class units. Skin color, 
speech patterns and socio-economic factors were subtle but operating 
factors in teacher assessments. Teacher personality affected the ass- 
essment practices and student responses. 

Both the administrative model and the classroom model were based in 
the achievement- intellectual dimension of a child. The teachers oper- 
ated in either classrooms with greater awareness of the biological 
and psycho- sociological dimensions and recommendations Jor placement 
either depended upon the prescribed tests or considerably shaped by 
those tests. 

The study revealed a real felt and expressed need for useful and 
usable quantitative assessment procedures as well as a means to utilize 
all relevant data to determine how to maximize pupil growth and devel- 
opment. 

Perhaps most significantly, it revealed that both the a^inistration 
and the classroom model were based upon an acted-upon view o£ a child s 
cognitive dimension. Intelligence was viewed as innate, and potential, 
as laten, a view that renders the task of the scliool as awaiting the 
’’readiness” of that intelligence to be receptive to instruction. It 
sees the child in an inactive role in his own learning. His ^ af- 
fect imon his e^eriences, his classmates- -his world have no influence 
in his learning. He is rather than always in a state of becoming. 
Assessment devices are needed to measure not this static view but a 
wholestic active one. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since 1848 when the Quincy Grammar School opened in Boston, 
American education has been held in the lock- step of the 
graded school plan. Its pattern of one grade-one teacher- 
one room seemed to bring a high degree of order into a 
growing school system. This system used age as the cri- 
terion for placement. Teachers have struggled within that 
structure to encourage the learning of the individual child. 
As research and experience provided more information and 
understanding about children, educators became increasingly 
restive with the procedures of "promotion”, "retention", 
"demotion", "grade- skipping". With the development of the 
standardized testing instruments, educators seized upon the 
"general intelligence" test as an appropriate assessment 
device as a guide to individualized instruction and adopted 
the standard achievement test as a measure of mastery ade- 
quate to justify promotion or retention. 

In the last three decades, there has emerged an increasing 
focus on the need for instructional differentiation. Some 
facets of the learning process can best be maximized in a 
group situation. Other facets require the opportunity to 
learn alone at a self-determined pace within freeing and 
supportive guidelines. Striking evidence of the concern 
for greater differentiation is the rapid growth of the un- 
graded unit. This organization pattern has its most wide-? 
spread adoption at the primary level although .there are 
increasing numbers of ungraded intermediate units. 

Melbourne High School, Melbourne, Florida is a widely 
known example of the non-graded high school. Wherever the 
non-graded unit exists it has been introduced as an organ- 
izational device designed to provide greater flexibility in 
the teaching of children and the opportunity for children 
to feel the success of learning. 

Other evidence of the awareness of the need for different- 
iation in the instruction process appear in such concerns 
as those for "the gifted", "the slow learner". Each focus 
has thrown a searchlight on the problem of pupil assessment. 
Currently the great thrust to educate the children from 
depressed areas has turned its own spotlight oh this basic 
problem in education. 

If "all the children of all the people" are to be educated 
in such a way as to maximize their potential and minimize 
their own personal loss and that of the nation, the clear 
and strident demand for skillful and employable assessment 
procedures must be met. If the schdols are to begin with 
children where they really are, and educate them as far 













as their potential permits, effective initial and con- 
tinuing assessment is basic. 

We proposed to examine the manner in which a large urban 
school district assessed pupils for placement in and 
within the ungraded primary unit. This organizational 
plan was initiated in this school system in September, 
1961, in order better to individualize education pro- 
cedures. The goal was to minimize failure and maximize 
successful learning. The fjcus in this examination was 
upon children from depressed areas, disadvantaged by 
their socio-economic background, and the teacher in the 
school that served them. Nowhere is there greater need 
for careful assessment than with these children with whom 
the schools feel they have been less than successful. 

Assessment in this context is broadly defined, including 
both the designated devices, procedures and the informal 
and often intuitive judgments of the classroom teacher. 
Furthermore each assessment device and procedure is an 
expression, an underlying psychological, social psycho- 
logical or sociological dimension. The aggregate of 
these dimensions constitutes a "pupil conceptual model", 
i.e., an array of dimensions which are presumed to be 
relevant to the understanding, placement and progress of 
the child. It would seem important to proceed from a 
delineation of the specific assessment devices to an 
analysis of the underlying dimensions and the conceptual 
context. Only then can research test the adequacy of the 
model against the basic knowledge and theory currently 
available in the behavioral sciences. 



It was proposed that 
provide a factual bas 
lying models utilized 
hoped that this kind 
work. Sophisticated 
next stage of develop 
the adequacy of those 
effective assessment 
tional setting. 



the present exploratory effort might 
is for the inference of the under- 
by the school district. It was 
of exploration would provide ground- 
research could then proceed to the 
ing sophisticated models, assessing 
models and deriving possibly more 
techniques to be used in the opera- 




Objectives 

There were three objectives: 

1. To analyze the formal assessment procedures 
designated by the Central Administration of 
a large urban school district to determine 
pupil placement and progress within the un- 
graded primary unit with a view to inferring 
the underlying dimensions of the "pupil con- 
ceptual model". Such an analysis sought 
the answers to the following questions: 













a. What are the formal assessment 
procedures the school district 
designated in making such pupil 
judgments, and what are the 
dimensions of the underlying 
"pupil conceptual model"? 

b. How and to what extent are these 
procedures operative in (1) ini- 
tial placement within the primary 
unit and (2) pupil movement with- 
in the primary unit. 

2. To analyze the formal and informal assess- 
ment procedures employed by the classroom 
teacher in making pupil placement and pro- 
gress judgments within the ungraded primary 
unit with a view to inferring the underly- 
ing dimensions of the teacher’s "pupil con- 
ceptual model". Such an analysis sought 
the answers to the following questions: 

a. What are the procedures by which 
the classroom teacher assesses 
pupil placement and progress, and 
what are the dimensions of the 
underlying "pupil conceptual model"? 

b. How and to what extent are such 

procedures operative in: (1) cur- 

riculum content and instructional 
procedures and (2) the decision- 
making process involving pupil 
movement and grouping within the 
primary unit, and advancement and 
retention in the primary unit. 

3. To compare the formal and informal assessment 
procedures, and the underlying dimensions of 
the "administrative" and "classroom pupil con- 
ceptual model". Out of such a comparison it 
was hoped that more specific hypotheses bear- 
ing on pupil assessment, both formal and in- 
formal, might be sought by the school system 
which would allow the schools to provide 
more individualized and differentiated under- 
standing and instruction. 
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METHOD 



This exploratory study is divided into three parts all of 
which lean heavily upon extrapolation and content analysis. 



Par t 
has 



I is an analysis of the "administrative model" which 
been based upon (a) A survey of the assessment devices 
(tests, inventories, etc.) and standard procedures desig- 
nated by the Central administration for use in the initial 
placement of children in the continuous progress primary 
units, and their subsequent regrouping between and within 
those units. Such data has been gathered from the several 
offices responsible for such designation. Data from admin- 
istrative bulletins has been augmented by interview with 
key administrative personnel. (b) A description of how 
these devices and procedures were used in pupil placement 
and regrouping. (c) The extrapolation of the dimensions 



comprising the underlying "pupil conceptual model" were 
developed from the data of (a) and (b) . Such extrapolation 
has been essentially drawn from an analysis of the implicit 
psychological, social psychological and sociological vari- 
ables upon which the assessment devices and procedures are 
based. 



Part II is an analysis of the "Classroom Model" which has 
been drawn from (a) A survey of assessment devices and 
procedures (tests, achievement measures, intuitive judgments, 
etc.) used by the classroom teacher in determing pupil 
placement and later regrouping in the continuous progress 
primary units. (b) A description of how these devices and 



procedures were used in making pupil placement and regroup- 
ing decisions. (c) The extrapolation of the dimensions 
comprising the underlying "pupil conceptual model" was 
achieved by (a) and (b) above, interviews observation and 
participation in teacher discussions. 



There are a number of designated decision making periods 
during the school year at which time teachers of children 
in the continous progress primary must summarize their 
understanding of their pupils in order to make judgments on 
placement and regrouping. The initial point of decision-: 
making occurs when the pupil is ready to be passed^ from 
kindergarten into the primary unit. Later points of deci- 
sion making occur when the primary unit teacher prepares 
for parent conferences and makes judgments for regrouping. 
Data on the assessment devices and procedures were elicited 
from teachers at these points by interview and observation. 



The investigator sat in on the required teacher evaluation 
and recommendation sessions at the kindergarten-primary 
unit transition point in order to observe and record the 
bases of the recommendations. These sessions were followed 
up by interviewing the recommending teacher in order to 
gain greater insight into the basis for her recommendations. 
























I 

i Within the primary units the investigator interviewed 
^ teachers at the several points during the school year 
when judgments and regrouping decisions were made. The 
interviews were relatively open-ended and designed to 
probe the often unspoken bases for judgments and decision 

making. 

Part III consists of a comparison of the "administrative" 
and "classroom models" based upon the separate analysis 
of the assessment devices and procedures and underlying 
behavioral science dimensions. There were twelve teachers 
whose "assessment behavior" was observed. The assessment 
behavior of the Kindergarten and First Year Primary Unit 
teachers was derived from a different student population. 

The total pupil population was initially 200: 100 at the 

First Year Primary Level and 100 at the Third Year Primary 
. Level. By the end of the study there were 177; a loss of 
thirteen at kindergarten nnd ten at third. 

The interview data was analyzed for each teacher^ for the 
group as a whole. The pattern permitted the compilation 
of responses. Inasmuch as this study was exploratory there 
was sufficient flexibility to reshape the interview foci 
as the study developed. It was hypothesized that teacher 
decisions will be based on at least five variables: age, 

sex, performance level (teacher evaluated) , social maturity 
(teacher defined), test results of designated instruments. 

On the basis of these and other the relevant variables 
which emerged there was an attempt to develop gross weight- 
ings for their relative importance in the decision making 
process. The individual difference between teachers as 
revealed later interviews are charted and described. 

The study was initiated during June when the Kindergarten 
teachers make recommendations to the succeeding First Year 
Primary Unit teacher. During the following academic year, 
the First and Third Year Primary teachers were interviewed 
three times, once with the schedule included here as the 
first "formal" interview, once in a taped discussion and 
once simply conversation with note- taking. 

The teacher population was drawn from: (1) Schools that 

serve depressed inner city areas. (2) Teachers who held 
the same position during the school year prior to the 
initiation of the study. 

Four kindergarten teachers will be selected: (1) One 

teacher who recommends in a school with a single ungraded 
primary unit. (2) One teacher who recommends in a school 
Containing two ungraded units. (3) 'One teacher who recom- 
mends in a. school containing three ungraded primary units. 
(4) One teacher who recommends in a school containing 
four or more such units. 
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Four teachers of first year primary units being recom- 
mended to by the kindergarten teachers were selected on 
the same basis as the kindergarten teachers. 



Four teachers of third year primary units were selected 
in the same manner. The pupil population was drawn from 
the entering primary unit. From 1964-65 (25 pupils per 
teacher): 100 each level; from entering primary unil of 

1962-63 (25 pupils per teacher): 100 each level. 



Survey Procedures 



In a large school system the quantity of bulletins, cur- 
riculum guides, special memoranda issued even within one 
school year is overwhelming. Although each of the publi- 
cations was read during the course of this exploratory 
study, the extrapolation of the "administrative model" 
confined itself to five key items. Each of these central 
administration publications relates specifically to the 
Continuous Progress Primary thereby providing a realistic 
source for comparison with teacher assessment devices and 
procedures teaching within that pattern of school organi- 
zation (Appendixes A, H, I, J, K) . 



In the analysis of teacher assessment practices, the skill 
drill tests were simply noted except where they revealed 
themselves to be the overwhelming decision-making factor 
or where they were so few as to indicate the teachers 
dependence upon some other factor or factors. Teacher 
tests, however, either oral or written were utilized ex- 
tensively. Their content, format, grading and their in- 
structions were analyzed. Where teachers used activities 
assessment devices, these received careful attention as 



as 



to their purpose, content and the evaluation of their per- 



formance (Appendix A) 



Observation Procedures 



Teachers were observed in three settings (1) in the class- 
room with children (2) during the parent conference (3) dur 
ing meetings with teachers into whose group the children 
would move. 



The observation during the regular classroom activities 
utilized two very simple instruments which attempted to 
ascertain for what and how pupils were rewarded, for what 
and how they were punished and what means of reinforcement 
were exhibited by the teacher# (Appendixes B, C, Hj 
These instruments served to elicit dimensions of the 
teacher’s view of a child which she could not or would not 
articulate. Records were kept as to what the teacher told 
the children she was using to assess growth or the lack of 
it. 




















in which they reported eighty-nine such school districts. 
(12) The difference here seems to lie in the more narrow 
definition of the ungraded primary. Dean’s estimate is 
considerably higher. He reports seven hundred and seventy- 
six urban areas as using the ungraded primary sequence. (7) 

The NEA indicates that the institution of these non- 
graded units has followed upon the heels of a school dis- 
trict’s attempt to meet problems of learning and pupil 
placement which have refused solution under the tradi- 
tional graded system. (19) As an example of the reasons 
for the shift to the ungraded pattern, Goodlad and Anderson 
cite that the usual first grade pupil pattern includes a 
four year differential in mental age, an equally great range 
in achievement and the lack of correlation with mental 
age. (13) Nor is there any guarantee necessarily of simi- 
lar levels of achievement in all subject areas for any one 
child within the September to June time period. 

As reported by Goodlad and Anderson, the reasons for the 
adoption of the ungraded unit fall into three main cate- 
gories: (1) the increased opportunity to individualize 

instruction, (2) the greater flexibility in pupil placement 
and regrouping and (3) the augmented opportunity for cur- 
riculum revision and improvement. (12) Inherent in each 
of these reasons is the emphasis upon providing children 
with the opportunity to develop their potential as fully 
as possible with appropriate materials and at their own 
learning pace. There has been much discussion of the im- 
proved mental healtii for pupils with the removal of the 
formal grade-by-grade promotion policy, thus providing a 
better learning climate. (3, 14, 5) 

A survey of the materials from thirty-two school districts 
made by this investigator reveals that in twenty- seven of 
them pupil reading level, either readiness or achievement 
is the primary judgmental factor in pupil placement and 
re-grouping. The extensiveness of the discussion of 
reading in all of the literature indicates a heavy empha- 
sis upon reading skill. This is often accompanied by 
either formal or informal judgments of social maturity and 
far less often by an evaluation of the achievement level in 
arithmetic skills. Significant in most of the literature 
on the ungraded primary is the absence of any great concern 
or clear-cut recommendations for the processes by which 
children are placed or regrouped within the ungraded unit. 

As thorough and analysis as that of Clark, and of Goodlad 
and displays a remarkable omission of a discussion of as- 
sessment procedures in this context, although great at- 
tention is paid to evaluation per se and to the processes 
of reporting pupil progress. ( 6 , 13) Even such a spe- 
cialized focus as Johnson's focus on the slow learner 
elicits no analysis or recommendations for assessment at 
the primary level. (16) The question recurs as to whether 
reading level, however important, is as adequate an assess - 
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The observations made during the parent conference and 
the teacher to teacher meeting focussed only upon whether 
the teacher emphasized achievement level or behavior pat- 
terns of the children. A simple running number count was 
made on the teacher’s comments. (Appendix E) 

Interview Procedures 



All teachers involved in each school were met with as a 
group during which time the purpose and methodology of the 
study was outlined and explained. Each teacher was asked 
about her willingness and interest in participating. 

Several had suggestions of how they could help. The first 
’’formal** interview had specific questions asked (Appendixes I,J,K) 
All other interviews were of a discussion type with ques- 
tions emerging out of the setting (parent or teacher con- 
ference) . Casual conversations following observations 
were also analyzed from supporting or divergent material. 

Because the study was exploratory it was essential both to 
I be flexible and to seize unexpected opportunities to listen 

I to the teachers. 

I 

I Interviews with administrators were open-ended but more 

directed. They related to the specific administrative slot 
held by the person interviewed. (Appendixes F, G) 



Review of Related Literature 





Since the full scale adoption of the graded elementary 
school organization pattern began in 1848, there have been 
many attempts to modify its structure and to introduce 
totally new patterns with a view to providing greater 
flexibility. (20) Beginning in the early nineteen thir- 
ties, professional literature has revealed an increasing 
interest in the ungraded pattern. This increase is parti- 
cularly evident since World War II, with the focus upon 
the primary years. 

The Slater study in 1955 revealed that there were at that 
time non-graded primary units in twenty states, most of 
which had been put into operation during the nineteen 
forties. (21) In 1959, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association made a survey of fourteen 
hundred and ninety- five urban school districts to determine 
the extensiveness of the use of the non-graded pattern. 

Out of the eight hundred and nineteen school districts 
responding, seventy-one indicated that their organization 
was of either nongraded or the primary block type. On 
their weighted estimates, they concluded that there were 
approximately two hundred and thirty school districts 
using such a plan. (18) Goodlad, in a letter in April, 
1961, to the Research Division of the NEA reported the use 
of the ungraded primary in approximately one hundred and 
twenty-five school districts. This is a higher estimate 
than the one reported by Goodlad and Anderson a year later 
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Ment device as is needed. 



Stendler makes some telling statements in her discussion 
of the ungraded primary when she expresses serious doubts 
as to its advantages. She questions the adequacy of 
group testing patterns for placement purposes. 



She believes that the initial placements are retained 
regardless of any error involved and that teachers do 
not in fact make the kinds of adjustments that are actu- 
ally possible in the ungraded organization pattern. She 
feels that the only change has been from rigid grade 
standards to equally rigid level standards. (22) 



Goodlad and Anderson, whose work in this field is truly 
authoritative, indicate the great potential of the un- 
graded pattern and the regret that as yet in all too many 
bases, it remains an organizational pattern rather than 
an instructionally flexible learning situation. Carbone s 
work indicates that teachers tend not to alter their teach- 
ing or grouping style. (4,5) This is not surprising 
when one considers that the assessment procedures and the 
evaluation techniques are either totally unchanged or not 
significantly altered. Where the school systems have 
abandoned the ungraded unit, they seem to have done so 
with a high degree of regret, listing as the reasons for 
such abandonment excessively high enrollment figures, 
parental lack of understanding of the ungraded pattern 
and the inability of the teachers themselves to make use 
of the flexibility inherent in the system. (6) Clearly, 
the last two reasons rest upon an inadequacy that could 
be dealt with were the teacher in possession of adequate 
means by which she could make and justify both pattern 
and movement of pupils. 

Even as analytical and critical a treatment as Carbone’s 
ignores the basic question of careful and accurate as- 
sessment. It is significant that while all of the litera- 
ture deals with the problem and promise of individualized 
instruction, there is little by way of real direction in 
the area of appropriate assessment techniques. (see foot- 
note) Quite clearly, if the problem has not been dealt 
with for the ’’normal” children, the problem can only be 
made more acute in the children who come from disadvantaged 
backgrounds and from depressed areas. Even the early work 
of such people as Martin Deutsch (8, 9) has pointed to the 
special problems of such children. Earlier work by Eels, 
Davis, Havighurst , Herrick and Tyler, alert the educator to 



(footnote- -Recent work by Ira Gordon gives some hope in 
this area. 
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the criticality o£ dealing with these children in 
general. (10) Place them in a learning situation which 
is designed to meet their individual learning problem 
and the need for careful assessment of their potential 
and growth becomes even more evident. The literature 
dealing with the wide range of areas of deprivation raise 
the question of how adequately is the assessment process 
handled. When Carbone’s study reveals that (1) there is 
no significant difference in achievement between comparable 
groups of students who attended graded and non- graded pri- 
mary schools, (2) that there is no significant di^ffrence 
in mental health and (3) that there were no identifiable 
differences in instructional practices of teachers in 
graded and non-graded schools, the question recurs as to 
why a format which encourages all three should fall short. 
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Data Collection Procedures 



■ Data for this study came from the following sources: 

Survey materials were obtained from the 
central administration, the district of- 
fices, the principals and teachers. 

Interviews were scheduled as follows: 

Four principals 

Three district superintendents 
Three associate superintendents 
Each of these persons were interviewed 
with the five item schedule (Appendix F) 
for one half hour each. 

Each of these persons were interviewed 
open-ended style on assessment on three 
separate occasions with time limited to 
one hour. 

Twelve teachers were interviewed 
first as a group in each 
school to discuss 
the study 

second the questions listed in 
Appendix 

third a one hour taped "conversa- 
tion" about assessment and 
children 



Observations 



Each of the twelve teachers were ob- 
served in the classroom on fifteen (15) 
separate occasions. Minimum time per 
observation one hour. Maximum time 
per observation three hours. Each of 
the twelve teachers were observed 
during six parent conferences. 

Each of the twelve teachers were ob- 
served during four teacher to teacher(s) 
conferences . 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE MODEL 



The Continuous Progress Primary ungraded unit of 
organization was adopted by the school system because of 
these advantages as enumerated iy the publication 
’’Directions for Implementation". 

A. This plan provides for continuous 
pupil growth at each pupil’s indi- 
vidual rate of achievement. 

B. Through flexible grouping, each 
group, within limits imposed by 
the organization pattern, is com-., 
posed of those pupils most nearly 
alike in as many facts of develop- 
ment as possible, thus effecting a 
narrowed range of abilities and 
achievement. 

C. Repetition of a year’s work is 

eliminated. • . 

Note here the emphasis upon "achievement". The defini- 
tion of achievement becomes clear in the succeeding pages 
of the same publication when it states: 

’’3. To facilitate grouping, to insure 
a reasonable degree of uniformity 
throughout, the system, and to pro- 
vide a common basis for evaluation 
reading achievement (in terms of 
reading levels) wjll be used as a 
major criterion." 

The other major criterion is arithmetic achievement which, 
like the reading achievement, is divided into nine levels. 
Although the publication notes that such factors as "chrono- 
logical age", "stage of adjustment to school demands'^ "phys- 
ical and social maturity" should influence grouping. 



^"The Continuous Progress Primary Unit" "Direction for 
Implementation I", Philadelphia Public Schools, The Continuous 
Progress Primary Unit Committee, Philadelphia June 1961, 
Reprinted 196 p. 1. 

^Ibid., p. 2. 
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The pattern of initial grouping is clearly defined 
by the central administration by the assignment of pupils 
' on the basis of the Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test 
(R 318-June 1961) (Appendix This test, given in 

kindergarten, assigns an I. Q. for each child although it 
gives I. Q.*s in ten point intervals only. Directions for 
the ^ test thAt teachers -should make a ten point allowance in 
interpreting the I. Q. All other children entering the 
Primary unit are admitted on the basis of chronological age. 
They are then administered the same test in the second or 
third week of September. It is to be noted that this test 
is a verbal ability test. All other tests emanating from 
the Division of Research are achievement tests. Throughout 
the publication indicating how the Continuous Primary Unit 
organization is to be implemented is the implicit and ex- 
plicit criterion |)f achievement, of the division of children 
into slow, average and rapid learners. These reveal an 
■ assumption that a child is a "learner", that his learning 
is measurable by fact and information tests and that readi- 
ness to learn can be most adequately measured by a test of 
verbal ability. 

Although the Continuous Progress Primary organization 
was adopted for reasons of flexibility, a necessary element 
in the individualization of learning, the reality of the 
situation reveals a kindergarten to first to second to third 
year pattern. Note the statements from the Implementation 
document. 



"To meet city-wide organization needs and 
to provide the essentials for record-ke- 
eping, it seems desirable to designate 
particular times during the school year 
when pupil placement conferences are to be 
held. The period immediately preceding 
the issuance of the Pupil Progress Report 
seems to offer certain advantages . This 
is the time when the evaluation of pupil 
progress will occur, sinc^ the teacher 
must prepare the Progress Report" ] (em- 
phasis investigator * s) 

"In all probability , relatively little 
change in inter- class grouping will occur 
in the fall when the first Porgress Report 
is issued. More such grouping will probably 
occur at mid-year. Again a very little 
amount of inter-class grouping is to be 
expected with the spring issue of the Pro- 
gress Report. The most extensive regrouping 



^Form R 320, Philadelphia Verbal, Ability Test (K, 1) 
General Directions. 
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is to be expected c in June when the 



school year ends . (emphasis investigator's) 



, 



Not only are children assigned on the basis o£ verbal 
ability, their learning pace is assumed to coincide with 
the facts that children are assigned on the basis of a 
group I. Q. test, that their progress and group assignment 
are measured in terms of reading level with arithmetic 
achievement a lower level second criterion and you have a 
sharply limited view of child. This is particularly sig- 
nificant when it is remembered that the Continuous Progress 

•• • — .2 1 
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Primary unit was adopted to provide for "continuous pupil 
growth at each pupil's rate of achievement". No where in 



the Continuous Progress Primary is the idea of a "continuing 
teacher" recommended. If a teacher remains for more than 
one year with a group, it is happenstance and exists because 
a teacher has requested it and a principal has approved. 

Even where there would be possibilites of regrouping in a 
larger school, the criteria direct decisions to be made as 
to learning pace. 



"Two class groups would allow one to be 
composed of the slower learners and the 
slower of the average learners, while the 
second would be composed of faster learners 
and the faster of the average learners." 



In the first publication describing the "levels in 
reading and arithmetic one through four" the organization 
of learning is clearly defined 



"Each level embodies carefully delineated 
areas of learning arranged in progressive 
stages. Such an arrangement of sequential 
skills and subject matter eliminates grade 
restrictions and permits continuous growth 
according to the individual's ability and 
rate of learning." 



‘Op. Cit. , p. 2-3. 



Ibid. , p 



Ibid. , p 



1 . 

8 . 



^The Continuous Progress Primary, Description of Levels 
in Reading and Arithmetic Levels 1-4, The Continuous Progress 
Primary Committee, February, 1962, reprinted November, 1962, 
February, 1963, October, 1963, p. 1. 
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It is important to know that these levels are identified 
as Teaching Levels. The publication indicates that a 
small number of children may complete all levels one 
through eight and level nine (reading has level nine as 
enrichment; arithmentic has level nine as more practice in 
computation skills and "intensified and varied drill" 
in two years, most in three (as if first, second, third 
grade) and some in four years. However, in "all basic 
skills of computation and problem-solving must be prjg 
sented to these children by the end of three years." 

Indeed, "Instructional objectives at^jll levels must be 
presented by the end of four years." 

The assessment for the initial placement of a child 
in a group in the Continuous Progress Primary is based 
upon his performance in what is used as an I. Q. test. If 
he does not take this test during his kindergarten experi- 
ence, he is placed according to his chronological age until 
he has taken the I. Q. test. Although this test js sched- 
uled for either the second or third week in September, some 
children are not tested until the end of October. Unless 
there is some troublesome problem about his placement, he 
is apt to remain in. his original group. This is almost 
certain to be the case if he falls into that wide category 
of "average". This was less true in the larger school 
utilized in this study because of the presence of guidance 
(testing) personnel and a principal who encouraged movement 
of pupils. 

Despite the concern expressed for the child with a 
lower socio-economic background and a high degree of 
sensitivity to the educational implications of their prob- 
lems, the administrative conceptual model of a child emerges 
in simplistic terms. The child is a disembodied brain to 
be taught, to be tested, to be passed, to be failed. The 
assessment procedures and instruments seek to measure what 
factual knowledge a child possesses, at what level of pro- 
ficiency are his basic skills and what skills and informa- 
tion he has yet to master. There is nothing in the admin- 
istrative assessment procedures that relates to Prescotts 
insistence that "every child is unique" and his belief 



®Ibid. , p. 4. 

^®Ibid. , p. 3. 

^^Ibid., p. 4. 

^^Prescott, Daniel A., The Child in the Educative Pro- 
cess, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 19S7, p. 577. 
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that classrooms "are places where children and yotith 
systematically learn important knowledges and skills that 
prepare them to earn a living, to be socially responsible 
and to enjoy the better things in life." Conversations 
revealed that the administrative understandings and educa 
tional point of view may well be different from the image 
projected by the procedures, but the deeply felt and uni- 
versally expressed need for quantitative data to justify 
actions, to suggest directions produced a single focus a 
mastery of- -performance view of the child. 

It is significant that in this presumably flexible 
pattern of organization, every child is expected to 

(1) be placed initially on the basis of I. Q. 
which assumes 

a. that the I. Q. test as given is 
an adequate assessment 

b. that learners are homogeneous 
within the classifications of 
slow average and above average 
(or gifted). 

(2) master all "Levels" of designated work 
(same concepts, same material, same skills) 
either more slowly (four years) or more 
rapidly (two years) . 

(3) reveal his competencies, proficiencies 
and abilities by means of the prescribed 
tests for reading and arithmetic, augmented 
by teacher tests. 

(4) have his group placements based only upon 
his reading skills first supplemented by 
his proficiency in arithmetic. 

(5) fit his need, his learning style, his 
stage of socialization into a prescribed 
curriculum. 

(6) tested as if he were either not unique at 
all or that his uniqueness was of no im- 
portance to his achievement and growth. 

(7) demonstrate his creativity only after he 
has completed the first eight required 
levels of mastery and to display it in 



^^Ibid. , p. 279. 
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the reading area^mostly by way of aca- 
demic expression/^ and totally academic 
in arithmetic^ thereby indicating that 
pupil assessment is based upon mastery 
with no recognition of either cognitive 
style or development. A value is placed 
upon creativity only after prescribed 
mastery which denies the possible exis- 
tence of an innovative self in the child’s 
growth and development. 

This is what the procedures, the assessment devices 
project and regardless of the differing views as expressed 
by administrative personnel, the incontrivertible fact 
remains that these are the procedures which assess a child. 
He is a being without biological and psychological dynamics; 
he is a being apart from his areas of socialization. He 
is a being on whom the focus is teaching, not learning, on 
the mastery of prescribed skills and information not cog- 
nitive achievement, style, growth and development. He is 
a receiver, not a participator. He is two facets of one 
dimension; the dimension being his capability of responding 
to Teaching Levels; the facets being reading and arithmetic 

ability. 



^^Continuous Progress Primary Committee, Op. cit., 
p. 5-6. 

^^Continuous Progress Primary Committee, Op. cit., 
p . 7- 8 . 
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Classroom Model 






Because there is an underlying assumption on the part of 
the administration that teachers will augment the Pre- 
scribed asessment measures, the importance of the teacher 
designed and teacher employed techniques must be empha- 
sized. In a word, it is in the classroom that a child is 
assessed and it is the teacher who evaluates. Whether 
their assessment is the deciding factor is another issue. 

The teachers in this study were expected to make use of 
their own evaluation techniques by the central adminis- 
tration and by their own principal. No teacher was told 
how to weigh her own assessments in relation to adminis- 
trations devices. Clearly there was no need to do so. 

Every publication emphasized the central testing pro- 
cedure; every form provided space for their recording. 
Although this is to be expected, the significant reading 
is that teachers within their own day-to-day operation 
rely heavily on their own devices in some cases defi- 
antly, in others, simply pragmatically. (Appendix A) 

In the content of teacher-designed paper test instruments, 
in their administration in their grading and in discussing 
them on their return to the pupils, all twelve teachers 
were aware of the feelings of the children and used that 
knowledge. Sometimes the use was positive; sometimes it 
was negative; sometimes, supportive; sometimes, destructive 
In every case the teachers ^ave evidence of seeing the 
child in a psycho-social dimensions as well as cognitive 
ones. Only one teacher was consciously aware of cognitive 
style, even though all twelve talked about how children 

learn. 

The parent interviews not only forced teachers to speak 
about behavior and its causes but also forced them to link 
the child’s background with his classroom performance. 
Although all teachers were not understanding of the impact 
of a child’s total life style and life space on his learn- 
ing in school, all of them saw their pupils in the context 
of his family and home. 

The teacher- to- teacher sessions dealt with the child as a 
whole with some teachers emphasizing the cognitive and 
others the intra and inter personal. 

Teacher Tests 

Teacher tests fell into three categories 

1. The basic drills on numbers and words--written 
and oral. 











2. The information retention evaluations 
written and oral 

3. The performance or activity type for 
individuals and for groups 

The basic drills took their substance from the required 
curricula for each level and geared to aid achievement 
in the required areas. Kindergarten level necessarily 
limited here. They consisted of the routine types of 
word study, recognition, pronunciation, comprehension and 
the clear stress on computation once number recognition 
had been established. The significance of these tests lay 
in the way in which they were used and the teacher atti- 
tude in dealing with them. All twelve teachers who were 
part of this study emphasized by word and action that 
the tests were "to help" the children "learn". Even when 
such drills were assigned as punishment ^ they were de 
scribed as "helpful" "important" and the way to prevent 

future error. 

Intrinsically they carried very little weight as a determ- 
ining factors in the grouping and re-grouping process. 

They were used, however, to gauge the children s needs and 
provided some direction for teacher planning. On two oc- 
casions only, within a classroom (first year group) the 
level of mastery revealed by these drills served to change 

the child’s grouping. 

The oral drills played a greater role in assessment. This, 
however, was not intentional. The oral drill created an on* 
groing interaction process that often revealed teacher 

feelings . 

The information retention tests were clearly critical items 
in the teachers' evaluation of the pupils. This was 
ticularly so in reading where comprehension was stressed 
and in kindergarten where directions were to be followed. 
These tests did influence and change groupings within class 
units. During the course of the study thirty- seven C37) 
children were regrouped as a result of this type of teacher 
designed test. In two cases, children were allowed to 
work on their own. Teachers placed much more faith in 
their own assessment instruments in their classroom opera- 
tion than they believed they did as expressed in their 
interviews. Outside the classroom they compared their view 
of a child's ability with the I. Q. or other standard ^ 
tests. When they made these comparisons they explained the 
discrepancies in terms of dimensions of the child other 
than tested intelligence. They emphasized home conditions 
first, the child's personal-psycho-social problems and his 
non-academic strengths and weaknesses. 
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The performance type assessment device was most useful to 
kindergarten and first year teachers. Activities ’ were 
utilized as directed by the curriculum guides but teachers 
had their own for motor development, creativity opportunity 
social skills, relationships with others both children and 
adults. As children neared placement in fourth grade, 
teachers relied less on these kinds of tests for placement 
but expressed greater concern for their exclusion. 

The classroom conceptual model emerges as a far more 
rounded one. By every measure used, teachers defined chil- 
dren not only as beings with mental capacity, but beings 
whose home, parents, siblings, peers, other adults made a 
difference in how they functioned. They were aware of the 
biological factors and had some feeling for the influence 
of chronological age. To the teachers, a child was multi- 
faceted, a person whose progress was to be assessed often, 
with regard for the individuality of the child and for the 
purpose of encouraging his growth and development. Eight 
of the twelve teachers expressed the view that a child is 
a child, not a small adult. 



Comparison o£ Administrative 
and Classroom Models 

The immediate factor that stands out is the singularity of 
the administrative emphasis on as intelligence or brain- 
oriented view of a child. This is not to say that children 
are not given health examinations and psychological ser- 
vices. That they do receive these services makes assess “ 
ment by test of intelligence and achievement even more 
notable. That children are grouped by way of these assess- 
ment procedures routinely and matter-o£-£actly underscores 
the unencumbered view of the child-as-learner-in-a-vacuum. 

The classroom model on the other hand recognizes in its 
daily operation the child in his world, in his body, his 
emotions. Teacher records (non-prescribed) include every- 
thing from notes to remember that a child needs glasses, 
shoes, a dress to a sensitive comment "Gary smiled today" 
and "Susan has a friend". 

Despite these seemingly divergent views, both the admin- 
istrator and the teacher ultimately assess growth by the 
same measures and group pupils on the same bases. Although 
the learning climate may be warmed by displayed sensitivity 
to the many sided view of a child while he is in the class- 
room, his individuality is denied by his restricted move- 
ments and his many-sidedness constrained into placement by 
his test ability. In essence and in fact the administra- 
tive model prevails while the bulk of the administrators 
agree with the teachers* views and the teachers bow to the 

system. 



o 
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Findings and Analysis 
Results and Findings 



Although it could have been expected, it was clearly 
demonstrated that the teacher, however knowledgeable, 
sensitive and creative in her classroom, is restricted or 
freed by the pupil conceptual model held by the central 
administration. Hours of listening, observing and ana- 
lyzing found teachers functioning on a daily basis from 
their own view of their pupils. Their recommendations for 
placement of pupils to the next receiving teacher, however 
much couched in child study and child development terms, 
ultimately found their base in the non-teacher designed 
tests. Where they sought support from their own experience 
with children, they again depended on quantitative data 
which focussed on academic achievement. 

What the study had not hypothesized was the influence of 
skin color, socio-economic factors, speech style and 
previous experience with siblings. Observations revealed 
feelings of Negro teachers with Negro children. In five 
cases Negro teachers displayed open rejection of black 
skinned children while displaying acceptance of lighter 
skinned Negro children. In the case of these five teachers 
there was no discernible attitude tov;ard white children. 

Two Negro teachers displayed particular concern and pa- 
tience for very dark skinned children. One of the two 
also displayed the same kinds of concern and evidences of 
patience with two visually handicapped children who wore 
glasses . 

Children who were not clean by teacher standards tended to 
be grouped together by one teacher. Where wide divergence 
of proficiency made such a grouping obviously dysfunctional, 
the teacher devised work- alone periods. 

Essentially intra-class grouping was based on performance 
of the pupils in the Teaching Levels of reading and math 
designated by the central administration. For all the dif- 
ferences of expressions about children the teachers* view 
of the child lacks any real operating understanding of 
cognitive style and development or any functioning level 
of appreciation of the socio-psychological dynamics of 
child growth and development. Reward and punishment 
reveal a focus upon the achievement of a child measured 
in terms of skill and information proficiency and are ac- 
corded out of the teacher *s personality construct. 

Teachers revealed a restiveness about the assessment pro- 
cedures and instruments and either struggled within the 
confines of the administrative decisions or resigned them- 
selves to the "system". Three of the teachers most cre- 
ative in their classrooms were surprisingly unaware of the 
restrictions the system placed upon them. They were 
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1 completely immersed in their planning for the children in their 

' classes. All three, significantly, had above average groups where 

’ the conflict was at a minimum. 

The teachers within their classroom maintain a conceptual model of 
a child as an active, Teaming organism with biological, psycho- 
sociological dimensions who lives in a changing world, who has 
experiences she has not had and whose level of achievement is ^ as 
much influenced by all of these as it is by his native intelligence. 

This is particularly true during tlie more evenly paced periods of 
the scliool year. Pressures mount toward June viien hard decisions must 
* be made. I. Q. and achievement scores take on the major decision 
making roles as the teacher classroom model yields to the large 
system administrative model. 

Throughout the study it was evident that both administration and 
teachers held essentially the same conceptualization of a child. The 

• teacher's operational view is an augmented one, not a different one. 

Both viewed the child as having been bom with a certain latent 
potential and therefore the task of the school was (1) to discover 
that potential or capacity via a careful testing procedure and 

(2) to utilize that potential in such a way as to lead the child 
down predictable paths of development. This is essentially an 
"acting-upon" model. Yet the observations made here clearly demon- 
strated to the investigator that the classroom is not to be viewed 
as a simple interaction process. The child's potential, his intel- 
ligence is constantly in a modifiable state not only by the "facts" 
he encounters, the teacher he lives with and the children in his 
class but also and more particularly by his own affect on each of 
these. This is a dynamic view as opposed to a static one. 

The static view of both administration and teachers speaks of 
"readiness" as though there were a kind of mystique about it that 
emanated from having lived a certain period of time. "Readiness" 
in the view exists along the continuum of a child's life and that 
readiness in learning areas natural sequence. This view makes the 
job of the school much more simple.. The tasks are set, held in 

* waiting until that magic moment of "readiness" when learning can 
take place. The real challenge to be met is how the teacher can 
develop readiness and enliance ability. This m.eans, of course, that^ as- 
sessment proceeds not with the view that it is a measure of the child s 
given intelligence nor a measure of how far it has been developed. It 

. means a measure of where he is in his state of "becoming" to use 
Allport's word. 

\Vhat appears to be inhibiting in the administrative and classroom con- 
ceptual model is this static view of a child's potential. It per- 
ceives the intelligence as an entity acted upon by family, life style, 
biological structure- -indeed all conditions of a child's life* 
seems more nearly true is that the intelligence of the child is all 
those things. It is therefore modifiable malleable not only by out- 
side focus but by the affect of the child ’himself . Such a view requires 
assessment procedures which recognize the composite and active natuie of 
that intelligence and its functioning. 
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I The experiences o£ this study suggest that it is not only the ass- 
I essment o£ the child that is necessary but an assessment o£ the total 
situation- -the child, his teacher, his classmates and the learning 
situation itsel£. A child learns himsel£, his teacher, his peers, 
his context. Only an assessment o£ these can give any real insight 
into who, what and where he is as a learner. It is not su££icient to 
measure the product o£ a child's insight. It is essential that we 
be able to understand what the experience o£ insight does to the 
child's increasing capacity to learn, how he reorganizes his world, 
how he re-orients himsel£ £or succeeding experiences . 

It was observable that those teachers who utilized all that they know 
o£ a child had the greatest success. They were even more success £ul 
in encouraging learning when intiutively they seemed aware o£ movement 
change and responsiveness as growth and readiness and adjusted their 
teaching method and style accordingly. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 



This exploratory study pointed up the critical need for 
quantitative assessment procedures and devices which are 
freeing to the teacher and solid enough to utilize in 
making judgments about where pupils are, how far they have 
progressed and what their next experiences should be. 

It pointed up that in the absence of adequate assessment 
devices an ungraded pattern of organization is not only 
not ungraded but is likely to be even more restrictive on 
the individualization of instruction. It pointed up also 
that where there is a lack of real assessment techniques, 
teachers can be and are creative in devising them for their 
own use. It illustrated also that despite their desire to 
utilize assessment techniques which more nearly suit the 
needs of the child, much of their devices are modifications 
of achievement tests. 

The study implicitly reveals that the school system made no 
adjustments for children from the inner city. The tests 
were the same, the groupings made on the same bases, the 
instructional levels in reading and arithmetic the same 
throughout the system. 




What is needed is concentrated work by researchers to 
devise useful and usable assessment techniques and pro- 
cedures. The child study work of Daniel Prescott may be 
able to "tease out" certain measurable dimensions of a 
child. The work of Ira Gordon holds promise as does the 
work done for New York City by the Educational Testing 
Service. 



The truly nongraded organization offers the children from 
disadvantaged backgrounds a better opportunity to utilize 
their experience and encourage their growth and develop- 
ment. Anything less is restricting and dysfunctional. 



Teachers must be made aware of the role that their own 
personal reactions and personality construct play in 
their assessment and grouping of children. Teachers of 
children from disadvantaged backgrounds particularly must 
be conscious of their verbal and non-verbal communication 
patterns. The observations made for this study revealed 
sharply how these communications functioned in the self- 
grouping of children and their reactions to teacher 
groupings. 



Happily this school system has undergone a revolution 
on which the investigator played a role. The situation 
described here no longer obtains. 
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Abstract 

This exploratory study attemtps to examine the formal and informal 
assessment procedures and judgments employed by the adninistration 
and teachers of a large urban school system to determine pupil 
placement and progress within an ungraded primary unit. The study 
sought to infer dimensions of a "pupil conceptual model" from the 
administrators view and from the teachers. The schools selected were 
inner city schools. The data were collected via a survey, the publi- 
cations of the school system, extensive interviewing and classroom 
observation. Of five variables hypothesized as influencing teacher 
decisions, two were not signific^tly operative- -age and sex of 
pupils. The ungraded primary unit was selected as the unit of organ- 
ization in which the study would take place because it had been intro- 
duced into the school system to encourage individualization of in- 
struction. Although class grouping proved to be based upon test- 
taking, less obvious criteria for intraclass grouping emerged. Skin 
tone as well as race, speech patterns, size, and experience with 
siblings were operative. Teacher style as to reward, punishment and 
personal reenforcement of both proved to be indicators of teacher 
shifts of pupils in and out of groups. The study revealed no 
awareness in the procedures for assessment by the system of the nature 
of the problems of the inner city child. It concludes that there is 
a felt need for quantitative assessment devices viiich are freeing, 
not inhibiting. 

It further concludes that any assessment procedure must view the 
child's intelligence and potential as not an "intelligence" entity 
but as the ever-changing composite of a developing intelligence upon 
which the child has affect and which includes his home, his own 
physiology and the world he changes by his own actions. 
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List of Forms Used in Study 







1. Cumulative Record 

2 . Handwriting Test (1, 2) 

3. Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test (K, 1) - General Directions 

4. Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test (K, 1) 

5. Reading Test (1) Form A 

6. Fundamentals of Arithmetic Test (1) 

7. Fundamentals of Arithmetic Test (2-Feb.) 

8. Fundamentals of Arithmetic (2-Feb.) Directions 

9. Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test (2-4) Form A - General Directions 

and Scoring Key 

10. Philadelphia Verbal Ability Test (2-4) Foim A, Part 1 

11. The Continuous Progress Primary Unit - Directions for Implementation 

I 

12. Tiie Continuous Progress Primary - Description of Levels - In Reading 

and Arithmetic- -Levels 1-4 

13. The Continuous Progress Primary - Description of Levels - In Reading 

and Arithmetic- -Levels 5-8 

14. The Continuous Progress Primary - Description of Levels - In Reading 

and Arithmetic- -Level 9 

15. Continuous Progress Primary - Pupil Placement Form 

16. School C Form 

17. District II - Checklist of Reading Skills and Basic Reading Record 
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MEANS OF REWARD -PUNISHMENT 
(HOW GIVEN) 







Denial or Denial or 
More Withdrawal Withdrawal Notes 

Low Skill o£ Special of Public to Spoken 

Grades Drill Privileges Recognition Parents Disapproval 
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TEACHER REENFORCEMENT OF REWARD 
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TEACHER ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR REVEALING FEELINGS 
NOTE: See discussion for apparent conflict of items 
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OBSERVATION: TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 

TEAaiER-imaiER ^!EETINGS 



TEADIER-PARENT CONFERENCES 



Achievement 
Oriented Comments 



Behavior-Oriented 

Comments 



Kindergarten 
Teacher A 
B 
C 
D 


l-» 00 00 


11 

13 

10 

5 




First Year 


Teacher A 


11 


1^ 




B 


12 


11 




C 


13 


17 




D 


11 


9 




Third Year 


Teacher A 


21 


11 




B 


12 


9 




C 


13 


5 




D 


11 
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TEACHER-TEACHER MEETINGS 






Kindergarten 


Teacher A 
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11 

13 


10 

17 
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15 
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D 
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12 




First Year 


Teacher A 


15 
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17 


11 
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11 


11 
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12 


14 




Third Year 


Teacher A , 


21 


16 
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19 


18 
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23 


13 
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25 


16 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
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(Interview Schedule for Administrators Continued) 




i^pendix G 

ADMINISTRATIVE VIEW OF ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 



ADMINISTRATIVK VIEW 
OF 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 





Standardized 

tests 

Adequate 


Standardized 
tests plus 
teacher 
evaluation 


All current 
means 

inadequate 


Principal A 
B 
C 




X 


X 

X 


District 

Superintendent 






X 


Associate 
Superintendent 
for Curriculum 






X 


Testing Division 
Personnel 


X 






Guidance and Pupil 
Service Personnel 






X 


Superintendent 
of Schools 






X 



All administrative personnel felt that the 
standardized tests were defensible but not 
capable of adequate prognosis of evaluation. 
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TEAGIER COMMENTS ON ASSESSMENT BASES TO CHILDREN DURING CLASS 
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